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Well, that's another decade over and done with! It's going to take some getting 
used to writing years as 199X: gosh, it feels more futuristic around this dump 
already (even the trash is looking better...). 

As we enter the New Year, I'm happy to say that dues shall continue to be 
$2 per year; we seem to be continuing a good balance between the number of 
contributors and the amount of general operating expenses. We are still seeking 
new members and returning members for the APA; "spec" copies are available for 
the asking. And we would like to get some covers from other people... 


Hello to the 1990s! 


Be careful out there. And have a good Holiday Season! 


ohh 


i0f3ED3T 


Moretypicalstuff 
0039.2.652374. 


from 
November 1989. 


So here we are, 
us. 
have brunch while 
more midwestern if 
Chicago, 


wait and see. 


Hey what's happening out Santa Fey 
way? 


A planned fall Sat. afternoon in 


the Wisconsin countryside with 
Peter suddenly found me jaunting 
out to the western suburbs of 
Chicago for a railroad site 
analysis with my friends (and 
erstwhile railroad consultants} 
Peter and Bill. All the questions 
I had never dared to ask about the 
west lines of the Santa Fe and 
Burlington Northern were answered 


in full detail. 


our fun route first parallelled 
that most scenic of delights, the 
cal Slag, otherwise known as 
Chicago Sanitary and Shipping 
Canal. Home to a bounty of 
uniquely evolved marine life (if 
this type of life really exists, I 


don’t want to know about it), the 


canal does have a historic spot or 


two where the now mostly overgrown 


Illinois and Michigan canal 


parallels its course. 


The return route was along the more 


boring BN route fron Chicago 


through burgeoning suburbia out to 


Aurora. Out west, the historic 
trackage is all gone, from the 
Great Western traces to the 
Chicago, Aurora and Elgin. Aurora 
was once a great center of railroad 


transportation and control; 
only history books tell the tales, 


the 


now 


rails have become long since 


Valli Hoski, 


back home on the range. 


Dr. Gonzo’s Bits... 


Via Gen. Guisan 21a, 


buried and forgotten. The 
can detect a reused 
office, but the 


bustle and industry are gone. 


discerning eye 


railroad depot or 


We did get to see a record number 


of movements (or 80 said Bill and 
Peter) for a surveying outing. 
Seems that when you go out and 
chase trains, you never find any 
significant traffic going by. When 
you go out site surveying, of 
course there is all sorts of 


interesting traffic going by. of 
the 4 or 
most were intermodal consists (your 


so loads we saw go by, 


typical long freight train full of 
cars carrying piggyback trailers) 


or some mixed freight with a 


variety of cars. Due to today‘s 


consolidation and mergers of 


multitudinous railroad 


you 


formerly 


companies, can see former 


rivals pulling former competitors’ 


freight cars. There are really 


3 giants left, and they 
move everyone else. 


only 2 or 
RoadRailers 


are piggyback trailers with two 


sets of wheels, one for road and 


the other rail. They can be pulled 


by a truck or by a locomotive as 


well. Should allow for improved 
freight transfer which would 
outweigh the wear »on . the 
equipment. As of now, Southern 
seems to be endorsing the 
RoadRailer as the most 
cost-effective intermodal solution 
for American 1990s freight 
movement. 
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CH-6830 Chiasso Switzerland and 


Had a marvelous, albeit always too brief trip back in the 
Got to romp in the autumn leaves with friends, check out railroads on a gorgeous golden day, 
watching the Green Bay Packers and the Miami Dolphins. 

I'd tried any harder. 


Could hardly have been 


Lawdy, this midwestern gal wants to be home again. 


Detroit and all the fine places in between (like Kalamazoo). Gonna happen soon, just you 


Mailing cts. AT 66 (08/89 

Greg Probably asked this before 
but how did you learn to 

draw so well? A hazard of the 


trade of becoming an astronomer or 
do you just do it for fun? Anyway 
your 


talent is recognized and 


enjoyed. //Don’t forget Winona?? 

(2?) 

West&Powell Compliments and 
congratulations on 
the 

MBA!//Re book lists: the idea of 

summer reading lists evokes 

memories of my dusty, musty branch 

library in Detroit which was a 


wonderful place I couldn’t visit 
(about 10 blocks from 

One of the most 
places I still 


Seems 


often enough 
my house). 
comfortable 
visualize as a library. 
closed now due to either funding or 
usage problems. A more radical 
idea I’ve occasionally had is that 
municipalities 
public service 

dept? 


collection? ) 


should do without a 
free (nonvolunteer 


fire free garbage 
rather than do without 
adequate public Book 


vital to 


libraries. 
and knowledge are more 


today’s citizens since 
the 
afford collections 


cannot 


than ever, 
disparity between those who can 
and those who 
becomes critically worse. 
Cts?//Re yr ct me: 


try 


why don’t you 


wearing yr  nat’list’s hat 


someday, if not now? Funny thing, 


reading about Dave’s MBA I 
myself that I must start 


after 
reminded 


to move towards that goal sometime 


soon (an MBA). On the way, maybe 
take in an MSLS as well. OK, so I 
like learning and am a perpetual 
student. But here I am at 36 and 


still thinking of the bunch of 


things [I have still yet to learn 


and achieve in life. Keeps one 


young eh? 
take the CA out 
the boy but you can’t 


Greg You can 
of 

take 
out of CA eh?//Yes I saw 
but 


sure 


the 
the 
midwest. 
stuff 
re earthquakes.//After 
the Trib 
that the 

someone I 

the 


association. 


boy 


eclipse too in the 


Nature does neat 
eh? And oh...see my ct below 
I sent off 
article, I discovered 
writer, Claudia Filsi, is 
know here in Milan 


through same professional 
Bill H. 


in one of 


women’s 
actually 
the 
Milan, 


got to meet her 


most fashionable spots in 


the Galleria near the Duomo 
in the 
Bill 
kns 


he must 


center of town; of course 


comes to Italy, thousands of 
away from Space Devmt Con and 
coincidentally meet 


here associated with 
space! //Thanks 
the 


And on BurmaShave! 


someone 
for the reprints on 


cold fusion fuss and flurry. 


I was rather amused by the manner 
“briefed” 


fusion 


in which I 
cold 
ago. I heard and read 

it just before a trip to the 

and then 


was on the 


whole furer, now 
months 
about 
US, 


summary on 


read the Newsweek 
the airplane flight. I 
met Bill upon my arrival and over 


pancakes (at 5:30 PM, 12:30 AM for 
me) he briefed me on the latest 
developments. Upon hearing that 


the Italian papers were full of 
commentary, he immediately 
demanded and perused my inflight 
copies of the Italian dailies, 
doing quite a credible job with 
pseudo translation. Within 3 
hours, over pancakes and coffee, I 


had been thoroughly briefed and 
updated on the “hot* cold issue in 
serendipitous 


ways only possible 


in the science, academic or GT 


communities, 
More somberly, my inflight reading 
ny Oct. 
business and financial 
the 

hours 


on trip regarded the 
impact of 

just 36 
previous. I was concerned 
about Mike Walsh and Martha Soukup 


who, 


San Franciso quake, 


so far as I knew, had moved 


out to San Francisco at the end of 


Sept. I wasn’t quite so concerned 
about Jeff and Carol who I thought 
lived well away from the 
SF/Oakland area. My intuition 
played me false here. Seems that 
Mike and Martha were still in 


Chicago but that Jeff and Carol 
lived 5 miles from the epicenter, 
and well worth thinking of. Jeff 
mentioned to me that apparently 1. 
they live on a mighty big rock, 2. 
were outside at the time of the 
quake and 3, 


with broken water 


only had problems 
pipes but were 
Thanks life’s 


otherwise ok. for 


big favors. 


Mother 
do the 
I was 


Nature and earthquakes also 

tango with Italy as well. 
swayed with surprise by the 
northeastern 
sitting on the 
11:30 PM, 

suddenly 


mid-Sept. quake in 
Italy. 


living room floor at 


I was 


packing a suitcase and 
thought that I felt 
probably as I was tired and should 
go to bed. Then about 5 sec. 
the subliminal 
Adrenalin rush, hair stands 
flight instinct and the 
thought “that was 
Look up, the light 


dizzy, 


later 
hit. 


on 


responses 


end, 
conscious an 


earthquake”. 
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is not swinging, no glassea 
tinkling, so 
bed. 
that was 
(epicenter about 

that was 


(Apparently the lamp didn’t swing 


calm down and go to 
Read in the 
there 


papers later 
an earthquake 
200 km 
felt even in Milan. 


east of 
us) 
it’s 


because mounted to the wall 


and not the ceiling.) 


Similar stuff on AT 65 (06/89) 


Cover Ten yrs already? Where 
were we all when it got 
started? 

My earliest recollection is the 


collation of ApaTech 3 (?) when it 
bound with Dick Smith’s cable 
that at the GT party 
the (then) 
in Lisle or 


was 
ties. Was 
held at 
household 
Todd‘s Beserker that 
179? Would 
recount the 
behind the 

did 
Rod? 


Colsher 
at Bill «¢& 
summer of 
someone here please 
founding and stories 
first few issues? 
it all get 


Greg? 


How 
started anyway? 


VMH Upon I. would like 
to emphasize how tiring it can 


rereading, 


get 
to eat continually. 
Incredible but there are days when 


Wendy's 


pasta 
comes as a very welcome 
change. As with most situations, 
to be able to choose 
eat fresh pasta/Italian cuisine 
daily rather than 
about the only 
available in 
restuarants. 


one 
to 


prefers 


have to as its 
type of dish 
stores or 


David Levine Seems our paths 


might cross in TAPS 
as well 

as I already commented there in 

11/89.//Re yr domestic 

have my sympathy 

disruption and chaos 


but 


fire: you 
the 
it created, 


I am very glad that 1. no one 


for 


was hurt, 2. yr computer was also 
ok, 3. yr books weren't damaged 
and 4. everything 
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else worked out./¢Have 
been to Ashland, OR? 
(and 


Peter’s 


My friend 


occasional rail companion) 


live there 
heard that the 
the community is 
(albeit not big 


they have an 


parents and 


I've scenery is 
nice, friendly 
city life) 


annual Shakespeare 


and 


festival. 


Gabes& 
Audrey 


Hail to my fellow 
Michiganders! Or I think 
that’s what we Mich. folk 
call ourselves.//Reading yr zine 
makes me realize that we should 
meet someday. I 
full of just to you 
two.// Detroit to Mpls.?! What a 
drive! How long did it take?//Re 
what about Kate 
sub mags: 
sub is 
Economist which 
it‘s witty, 2. 
and 3. 
coverage 


could write a 


zine cts 


today’s music: 
Bush?//Re 


indispensible 


my only and 
the weekly 
I like because 1. 
it’s intelligent 
international in 
I still need 
to subscribe to Trains and Working 


but 


it’s 
and scope. 
Woman, 
(after only a yx of 
procrastinating.) 


still haven't done so 


But I do have a 
regular 

us which 
Earth Quarterly, Chicago magazine, 


“buy” list when I’m in the 

includes: Trains, Whole 
Working Woman, 
Atlantic/Harpers/etc 
eye) and the usual 
BYTE/PC Magazine/etc //What 


is the new William X. Kienzle? My 


(whichever 
catches my 


mix. 


favorite mystery writers include 
Edmund Crispin (British academia 
murders), Jane Langton (New 


England setting mysteries), Andrew 
Greeley (Chicago mysteries, Ryan 
clan accountings, Chicago settings 


without parallel) and William x. 
(Detroit 
parallel). 

filmed at 


church, 


Kienzle settings without 
' The Rosary Murders was 

my high school and 
Holy Redeemer over there 

and Junction in 
The book is 
with better 


development than the 


at Vernor 
Detroit. more 
tasteful characters 


and filn, 


Traverse City, Ann Arbor. 
You really know how to make this 


gal homesick. I must get back and 


see the Mackinac Bridge again, 
visit Tahquamenon Falls and 
Paradise again and maybe go as far 
as the _ Soo. Been meaning to for 
several yrs, but haven’t gone 
yet. (I always seem to get 
sidetracked in Chicago.) Niagara 
Falls is my 2nd favorite place to 
visit from Detroit; in fact, the 
whole Torento/St. 


Catherines/Niagara peninsula area 
ef Ontario. (Can you tell yet 
that in Detroit?) Do 
you know about Tunnel BarBQ? I 
haven't been there in about 2 yrs 
but it’s been my favorite rib 
place since childlhood. And their 
chiffon 


outstanding. 


I grew up 


MileHighlemon pie ‘is 


likewise Anyone care 
to make a pilgrimage with me there 
during the Christmas 


Til be in Detroit from 


holidays? 
12/23 


through 12/28 er so and then 
Ishercon. 
Bonnie Shop talk: can you 


develop maps on a 
free-lance basis, i.e. draw a site 
Map to be included in a report? 
If so, I'd be happy to pass you 
Bill Richmond’s 


possible 


Phone no. as a 
contact. He's a friend 


and also a transportation 
consultant who might have need of 
some occasional map 
Chicago 

Or at 


invite me over, lots!//Re yr 


development. //Re yr 
bungalow: break my heart! 
least 
ct me: yrs. ago, at a ConFusion, I 
joined some GTers in the jacuzzi 
wearing a bikini and fuzzy legs 


(i.e. likewise not shaving during 
the winter) and got really annoyed 
commented on 


{He shall remain 


when one male GTer 


said fuzziness. 


nameless but has since not been on 
my preferred list.) 
Nov. 1989 


you ever but I will buy the video just to It’s not just fighting ours 
capture the H.R.H.S. Bonnie, it's fighting the 
footage.//Gee, Houghton Lake, embarassment from the potential of 


rude comments. But then I still 
question why the Hades women are 
required 

explicitly) 
the office as part of appropriate 


business attire. 


(implicity if not 
to wear high heels to 


Rod Re 
a general “who opens the door 
first” 


“helping the lady”: this is 
comment. I am occasionally 
stuck between the American vs. 
In the 
Open outwards 

In Italy they 
inwards. So 


European opening of doors. 
US they 
towards 


always 
the street. 
usually open 
indubitably, when going into a 
building I will push the American 
and pull the 
leaving me 
countries. (Alright, 
remembers which is 
left direction?) 


door Italian one, 
silly in both 


so who always 


looking 


the right vs. 
When it comes to 
opening doors for other people, I 


have a simple rule I try to use: 


whoever is first opens for those 


in the back, or whoever is 
unburdened opens for those 
carrying things. Sounds simple 


eh? Not so in Italian reality. 
Here for politenss’ sake, I try to 


remember to let my male colleagues 


epen the door. But if I am in 
front, I still automatically open 
it first and then everyone gets 
confused. That’s ok, they need to 


be confused.//Re yr ct to DP&SW on 


rat motels: But does yr 
half-blind, 
over-weight cat who is a hunting 
fool” really fit inside one? Or at 


least that’s what I think I read. 


“brain-damaged, 


Rolf I was very pleased to see 
you and Mary, but 
especially Anders at Roper's 

wedding. 
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Linda Welcome back home, even 


if it is Phoenix! (Maybe 


tli 


be home someday too. *sigh*)//Re 
the wonders of international 
transformation (voltage, 


etc.):after two years, Joa and I 


have an odd set of appliances, 
some dual, some not. The 
international jetsetting 
appliances include: my GE clock 


radio, the Sears hair blower, the 
typewriter, the 
multi~standard Tv and the 


multi-standard VCR. The 


Olympia Grundig 


Panasonic 


semi-switchables include the 
answering machine, Casio 
typewriter, 2 shortwave radios and 


my Sony boom box which all use 
Ac/pDc 


converted 


converters sO can be 
Then 
is Joa‘s ham radio equipment 
with its 
strength power 

from 220. 

recommend to my colleagues making 
international moves that (if its a 


rather easily. 
there 
which 


industrial 


comes own 


supply 


to generate 110 I now 


corporate relocation and shipping 
is paid) they acquire their 
multi-standard appliances in the 


US, test them out 
then 


under 110 and 
It will 
time 


ship them abroad. 


save more money, and 


aggravation than they 
imagine. 


could ever 
They can concentrate on 
only those 
which 1. 


(i.e. 


finding appliances 


overseas aren’t worth 
shipping 


night 


waffle irons)or 2. 
not work although initially 
multi-standard (i.e. the TV might 
need to be fine-adjusted by the 
local manufacturer's rep.) 
Finally, the best buys in consumer 
electronics in Europe are usually 


found in 1. England then 2. 


Germany. So if anyone else ever 
moves anywhere outside the US, 
there‘s what I think you need to 
know. 


a business 


Annette Re synthesized wind 


instruments: I saw the 
description in the monthly Casio 
magazine on synthesizer music and 


instruments. (Thanks to my 


musician friend Nathan of whom I 
occasionally write.) Perhaps 
Casio would send you a 


complimentary copy or subscription 
form if you’re interested in such 
(a local musical instrument store 
might know more?).//Re yr ct that 
3 GTers 
make: 


at U-MN does not a coup 
but look lady, it's a durned 
better than the whole 2 


there are in the 


sight 
GTers 
Mediterranean 
that I 
most mornings...somedays). 
//Note for 
to talk more, please? 


area (me and the guy 
usually wake up next to 


times: we need 
I know that 


future 
our paths do not cross often, but 
I really do want to talk with you 
Maybe Ishercon? Actually, 
it would be most enjoyable to also 
talk with you but I 
understand if it‘s a bit 


you to travel to 


more. 


in Europe, 


inconvenient for 


at the moment. 


Other recent stuff 


Not much work 
been 


related natter has 
lately. Maybe 
you might wonder what I do to earn 
my living here in Italy. Well, I 
seem to be wearing a hat labelled 


included here 


“technology based training systems 
expert”, Ox in 
words, I 
less 


less 
“do” CBT and CBR. 
jargon, I apply technology to 


Or in 


develop training for a variety of 


needs. My most common type of 


project is developing computer 
based training to support users of 
related computer 


system. 
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esoteric * 2 
‘OPEN 


For example, one of my current 


projects is developing 12 hours of 


CBT for banking users of a general 


ledger system. Another one is one 
of the agencies for a stock 
exchange and involves on-line 


training but also extended on-line 


reference documentation (in the 
best solution the user could 
select whether to receive a short 


message of help, read a page 


on-line from their user's manual 
or complete 


a training exercise 


on-line, directly from their 


application screen). There is a 


more traditional user 
procedures/training project in the 
planning, but the exciting bit is 
that I might get to travel to the 
middle 
a nice warm reprieve in the midst 


of the Po valley winter damp. And 


east a few times. Might be 


why am I always in St. Charles 
(USA) every 3 months or so? 
That‘s where our corporate 
conference center is and it is 


common to this firm that everyone 
attends/teaches 
least 


seminars there at 


annually. Then again, my 
English is so good (!) and my 
smile is so large in response to 
to go to Chicago that I 


meet my annual 


reguests 
commitment easily 
as well as my division's teaching 
commitment. Hey, my GT, railroad, 


and musician friends are real 


powerful incentives, let alone 


excuses! 


NOTE TO ALL MY APATECH 
BUDDIES: 
visit 
space 


You are most welcome to 
and have at least sleeping 
A bit of 
advance notice is required so that 
the inn management will be in 


town, 


available here. 


but otherwise bring yr dear 
passports, toothbrushes and 
self/selves anytime! 
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My Life in the 
Book of Dreams 

an apa-lech production by 
Guy Consolmagno nSJ 
Novitiate of St. Isaac Jogues 


Wernersville, PA 19565 


(215) 670-3622 


A few selections from mry life over the past three months... 


* Labor Day was a holiday here. We spent it out playing baseball all afternoon 
(my team fost, 17-14, but I went 3 for 5 and didn’t make too many fielding errors). 
That evening we had a big cookout outdoors, including Maryland crabs and the 
usual burgers and hot dogs. Afterwards, | reflected that on most holidays in the 
past I’ve spent all my time indoors reading a book. This was much nicer, being in a 
community. 


* One day in class we went over the liturgical meaning of the Eucharist. “So,” 
Bruce asked the group of us first-year primi, “if you had to explain the eucharist to 
a kid who’s 7 years old, about to make his first communion, how would you do 
it?” We made suggestions, various interpretations of what’s going on and what is 
important come out. “Now,” he said, turning to me, “say you're at a Mass at MIT 
and in the homily the priest mentions the word ‘transubstantiation’. A 25 year old 
grad student sitting next to you has never heard of it. How would you explain it?” 
And so we continued. 


* Most days at 11:30, we gather in the chapel for Mass. It’s a small group~primi, 
secundi, and the three priests who are instructing us... 17 in total. One of us (we 
take turns) is in charge of organizing the liturgy, setting up the chalices, doing the 
readings, choosing the hymns if any. That means we have to be able to find, in a 
book called the “Ordo”, just whose feast we do or don’t celebrate. The rules are a 
little more complicated than I ever realized. My first day was on the memorial of 
St. Augustine...a memorial, not a feast; he wasn’t a Jesuit; do we do his mass or 
just the ordinary mass of the day? I look in the Ordo, it says ordinary mass, so I do 
those readings. The priest had assumed otherwise and prepared his homily on Au- 
gustine’s readings. Oops! New lesson: check with the priest, first! 


» After mass we do “examin”, which is a technique not so much like the old- 
fashioned “examination of conscience”, not “have I been a good boy”, but rather 
just a reflection of the morning...what spirits have been moving me, so to speak. 
The scary and wonderful thing about a religious life is that you get yourself at- 
tuned fo impulses for good or bad (or messages from God and from the evil one, 
call it what you want), One important thing Ignatius worked at teaching was how 
to tell the difference between the two. It’s not always obvious. Things that seem 
very self-sacrificing and holy can actually be very destructive. | can really under- 
stand now how people like the Bakkers and the other TV bible thumpers can get 
into such trouble. They really do believe that they’re being moved by an outside 
spirit, and they're right; they just can’t discern which spirit it is that’s moved them. 
The evil one, while basically pretty obvious, is just subtle enough to fool you if you 
want to be fooled. So, examin is just a technique to reflect on the spirits that have 
been moving you. 


*Early in September, an elderly priest in the community died. The wake was one 
afternoon; the next morning, at morning prayer the rector of the house led us in 
the office of the dead. Most every morning, we novices do the prayer in choir (ie. 
split up and each half takes turns reading part of the prayer). Most Jesuit commu- 
nities don’t do this—Ignatius had to fight like mad to get us exempted from man- 
datory prayer in choir—so us novices were the only ones who were used to it and 
knew what was going on. 


I was one of six novices serving as pall-bearer. Other novices served at the mass, 
led the singing, etc. It was a moving service. 1 had only met once the priest who 
died, but I knew his slightly from that; more, however, | was moved by the sense 
of community of the Jesuits. The whole house was there of course; a dozen priests 
concelebrated the mass; the principle celebrant was the Provincial. Already, I 
know some of the others in this community..on seeing me at the grave site later, 


one whom I’d never met came up and asked me, “are you one of ours?” [I am. It 
feels good. 


Alter the funeral, we carried the casket to the hearse, followed it down the hill to 
the cemetery, and then carried the casket to the grave site. There is a small ceme- 
tary on the grounds, where many of the residents of the last 60 years are interred. 
It's a quiet and rather solemn place; a beautiful place to be reminded of your mor- 
tality. 


* One day I walked into the little town of Wernersville, to buy a battery for my ra- 
dio, They had a neat little flashlight for sale in the hardware store...it even has a 
screw-in red filter, perfect for stargazing...it costs $12 I realized, with a lurch, that 
T can’t afford it. A year ago, | was pulling down close to $3K a month; now I get 
$45 spending money (with instructions to give back anything we don't spend by 
the end of the month.) It’s different. 


In mid-September we had a day of recollection. This was to mark the end of 
what's called “first probation”, the period when we primi are supposedly just 
“looking over” the society and getting to know the rules and reguilations. What 
we've learned is that we really are supposed to give up everything..Jet go, do 
God’s work and trust for God to watch out for us. It takes a lot of prayer to get the 
strength to do that. But now we were starting 20 hours of silence, to reflect...is this 
really what we want to do? 


We met in the chapel for a brief talk about the nature of the calling...reflecting over 
the crazy routes each one of us has taken to this point. 


I’d been full of doubts, almost overwhelmed by them at times. I miss my credit 
cards! I miss having enough money to buy things whenever I want! I want to go to 
fancy hotels and dress in fancy clothes and eat fancy food and be rich! L..wait a 
minute, that doesn’t sound like me...where did all those urges come from? 


Somebody doesn’t want me to be a Jesuit, real bad. [ feel complimented. 
But I talked to God. “Do you want me?” 

“Would you leave if I told you to?” 

“Yes. But I really don’t want to leave!” 


“There’s your answer” And I realized how much I want this life, in spite of the 
fears and doubts that have been hammering at me for the past two weeks. I felt 
calm and secure and very happy, tor the first time since I’ve been here. | went out- 
side, under the stars, and quietly celebrated, 


The silence on Thursday was wonderful, almost luxurious, [ spent time in my 
room reading; I spent it walking around in the hills around the house. At three, 
back in my room, a note got passed under my door “Please wear a shirt with a 
collar to mass”. Hmmph! Well, I guessed my sloppy tee-shirt days were num- 
bered. Oh, weil. I obeyed. 


Mass was at 4:30. It was the Mass where we were officially welcomed out of first 
probation, into second probation (where we'll stay until permanent vows, maybe 
15 years from now). It was a real welcome-to-the-Society Mass. And by coinci- 
dence, the ordinary readings for the day were Paul's letter to the Colossians 1:9-14, 
and Luke 5:1-11. Go look “em up. 


After the communion, one of the secundi brought up a tray with some small ob- 


jects on it. Jim, who celebrated the Mass, blessed the objects, and had the primi 
stand up. I noticed that we were all wearing “shirts with collars”. The objects were 
little pins. 


“When I was a novice,” said Jim, “this would be the day when you'd go back to 
your room and find your cassock Well, we don’t wear cassocks in the novitiate 
anymore. So instead, we have these little crosses...” and we each got one pinned to 
our shirt. | know it must sound stupid to read about it, but I also know [can’t de- 
scribe how moving it was to me. 


We ended the evening with a haustus. I think that’s a Latin word for “party”! 


The next morning, Mass was at 9; immediately following it, we piled into four cars 
and drove for 3 hours to Cape May, New Jersey. The province has a huge old 
house there, right in town and right on the beach. They bought it in the thirties; it 
must be worth a million bucks nowadays! The weather was gorgeous. I spent a lot 
of time indoors, just sitting and reading (a million magazines, and a nicely-stocked 
bookshelé. [ found the Hobbit and fell into it again. It’s the story of this homey 
sort of character who, much to his surprise, finds himself drafted into a company 
of adventurers out to rid the world of a dragon. It felt real familiar and not just be- 
cause I had already read it!) 


Saturday I helped in the cooking by baking my infamous never-fail chocolate cake, 
with the deathly sweet buttercream icing,..1 spent a quarter of my monthly allow- 
ance of $45 on lunch, at an omelette place on the boardwalk hanging over the 
beach. And it was money well spent. We watched the US Open tennis on TV. We 
had a great time. Well, so I got carsick on the way there, and blisters on my feet 
from all the walking, and...[ still had a great time. 


There are still plenty of times when I feel awkward here; but at this point I would 
feel miserable if I left. There’s a lot here already that I’ve grown to love. 


« In October we started working on local apostolates. Let me describe my Tues- 
days and Thursdays. We get up for Mass at 7:30, then breakfast, then an hour si- 
lent prayer; at 9:30 a carload of us drives into Reading. Steve and [ are at the St. Pe- 
ter’s School, an inner city grade school, while Mickey and Jeff continue on to the 
John Paul [I center for retarded children, so they just drop us off and keep the car 
We get there by about 10. 


The school itself is in an old convent, built back in the 1840's I think...there’s a sign 
on the wall commemorating the visit of then bishop (now Saint) John Neumann. 
Considering that he died in 1860... 


The school is run by the IHM sisters, who still wear the traditional blue habits and, 
in general, run the school: in much the same way parochial schools have always 
been run. It feels almost eerie, it’s so familiar 


The kids are from all backgrounds; maybe half are Hispanic, and a quarter are 
black, but there’s also plenty of Irish and Polish and Italians among them. It’s real- 
ly rather nice seeing all the different kinds of kids playing together. 


At 10:15, I see the 7th graders. For them, I’m teaching “moral develop- 
ment”...there’s a book of stories I use, where a typical kid will, say, see a stranger 
drop a $10 bill, and then the story stops and | ask, “what do you think happens 
next?” and we go through all the different possibilities. [t does get them thinking; 
and since they‘re 7th graders, they do of course try to shock me with the “I'd steal 
the money” kinds of answers, but I get back at them by taking them seriously and 
working out, “then what would happen?” It’s really just a variation of what Mom 


always taught: “Well, you certainly do have a problem. What are you going to do 
about it?” 


The 8th graders get me at 11. Their teacher is an older nun, who is nice but frankly 
drives me crazy! For them I’m just giving a science lecture on astronomy, com- 
pletely independent of the syllabus. They enjoy it, especially since they aren’t go- 
ing to get tested on it! 


Then we have lunch. Steve and I gobble down the sandwiches we've brought, and 
then stand around the cafeteria watching the kids eat, and trying (ineffectually) to 
keep some semblance of order Nobody listens to us; they all listen to Sister 
though! (The four lower grades have to keep silence while they eat, for the very 
logical reason that otherwise they’d never get around to eating their lunches!) 
They get free lunch, provided by the state; but it tends to be food that is not always 
familiar to them (especially the Hispanic kids) so it’s never too popular So what 
else is new? 


In the afternoon I teach more science to the 5th graders...this is astronomy again, 
based on a section of their science book. And then I have the sixth graders for Re- 
ligion. This fast 45 minutes (up to 2:20) is in many ways the most rewarding and 
most challenging, [ don’t know if it’s the kids, or the age, or the time of day...but 
we mostly just go in and trade questions and answers, I’m not even following any 
set syllabus. They just had their confirmation recently, so we started by going over 
the questions they had had memorized (“What is confirmation? What is a sacra- 
ment?”) but then went even deeper... “What is the Holy Spirit?” or “In your an- 
swer you said something about witness to Christ...what do you mean by that? 
How were the martyrs witnesses?” And theyll come back with questions, like 
“Who are the Jehovah’s Witnesses?” or we'll look into some of the answers they 
come up with, such as—while discussing the issue of why God allows earthquakes 
to happen, a big topic on October 19, one kid said “my dad was watching the 700 
club and they said that people are like wind-up toys, that God just winds us up 
and then makes sure we don’t fall off the table...” so | get to try to un-Protestantize 
these kids. They’re really bright, and it’s a lot of fun. But exhausting... 


* One Saturday I went down to Georgetown for the the annual gathering of the 
Brothers of the province. It was, well, awful..about 25 brothers who’ve known 
each other for years, and me who knew nobody. The event consisted of Maryland 
crab and oysters and clams for appetizers, and an open bar; in other words, a real 
nice spread, but nothing that I particularly like! Dinner was steaks and pota- 
toes...well, at feast they had a nice chocolate cake for dessert. Joining us were the 
Jesuits who live at Georgetown University, and they reminded me very much of 
the sorts of characters I used to meet at Harvard. It seems to be declassé to admit 
any enthusiasm for one’s work...mostly they came across as a bunch of shallow 
cynics. (The Georgetown community has a bad reputation, for precisely this sort of 
attitude. It goes hand in hand with their attitude that they're the only good Jesuit 
university in the country, which you can imagine makes them real popular with 
all the other universities. Maybe it just goes with being in D.C.) The whole thing 
broke up about 8 pm, and while I was interested in seeing the campus and the 
town it was clear that no one had the slightest interest in showing me around. So I 
wandered out on my own. 


Georgetown the area is much like Back Bay, in all the worst ways. It was teeming 
on a Saturday night with teenagers desperately seeking a good time. Kind of sad. 
Most of the shops were closed, but I did get into a couple of good bookstores 
(didn’t see much to tempt me, which was just as well as I was short of cash.) I did 
catch a showing of Women on the Verge of a Nervous Breakdoun which was certainly 
a good time. It’s just a French Farce (except that it’s Spanish) and quite all right as 


” 


such...but why is it I always expect foreign films to have more substance to them? 
It was just another one of those movies that got a little bit oversold in its reputa- 
tion; I’d have enjoyed it a lot more if J hadn’t come to it with such expectations. 
Oh, well. 


Anyway, about 11:15 [ wandered back to the Jesuit residence where I had a room 
for the night. Nobody was around except an older guy sitting over by the fridge, 
eating a sandwich. He looked up, and obviously wondered who I was — I didn’t 
remember seeing him previously — and waved me over. “Hi,” he said, “I’m Bob 
Drinan.” 


We had a great time just talking for the next half hour (God, I am such a name 
dropper | love it!) He’d just come in from giving a speech in Seattle. He teaches 
full time at the law school now. 


I asked him if he liked not having the responsibility of cunning a law school like he 
did at Boston College. “No, I don’t like it,” he said. “I don’t like not being a Con- 
gressman, either!” 


* I’ve had to give two homilies at church so far. It’s nerve-wracking, but in its own 
way it’s fun. | mean, seriously, have you ever been to a church where you didn’t 
feel that, ‘geez, I could give a better sermon than that!’ Well, it ain’t as easy as it 
looks. 


* Jesuits are an international order of priests and brothers, noted for many 
things...including their schools; their scholarship; their commitment to justice and 
peace.,.and their willingness to speak out on all of the above. In October we had 
Dan Berrigan here to talk; and while [ don’t agree with many of his more contro- 
versial stands, I do admire his motivation and his courage. 


But in the same vein, we were all reminded this month that standing up for justice 
and peace, such common stands in this country that they're often taken (and ig- 
nored) as motherhood and apple, are radical things to say in some countries. They 
can get you killed, 


Six Jesuits —the rector and professors of the University of Central America, in San 
Salvador— their cook, and the cook’s 15 year old daughter were roused from their 
beds at 3 in the morning, taken out, and shot through the head by a squad of about 
30 Salvadoran soldiers. 


The guns and bullets were bought with your tax dollars. 


George Bush refuses to take any meaningful action against the murderers, and 
stopped the Congress from acting to cut off money to the death squads that now 
run the country. The Maryland province has missionaries in Chile and Nigeria; by 
refusing to act, Bush is sending the signal that right-wing death squads have noth- 
ing to fear from him for their action. 


Actuaily, I have no right to sound so self-righteous. Over 70,000 people have been 
murdered by our government's “friends” and | never really cared that much until 
the Jesuits were killed, and it occurred to me that I could be next. 


In other news... 


There are two wonderful books that have come out in the past two months, that 
you really have to rush out and buy...multiple coplies, if possible! I am referring to 
The Cuckoo's Egg, the story of how my friend Cliff caught the West German hack- 
ers. He’s written a great book. The NY Times loved it, too! And he even mentions 
me in the preface, 


The other book is out only in England, but by the time you read this you may be 
able to bug your local bookstore for it. It’s called Turn Left at Orion, and long-time 
readers of Apa-Iech may recognize certain parts of it. Yes, alter two years, it has fi- 
nally been published! There are a few glitches in it, but for the most part it looks 
great. Better yet, I’ve actually taken my copy out with me when I was observing, 
and used it to find all sorts of hard-to-spot deep sky objects. The damn thing actu- 
ally works! 


Mailing Comments: 


Me: It’s shocking to see how shallow my descriptions of these people seem now. 
One correction of fact: Micky is not Puerto Rican; his dad is Cuban and his mom a 
flaming redhead. He gets lots of Ricky Ricardo jokes as a result... 


Transporter Topics: Great to hear about Noreascon II. [ was in Boston during the 
first one, but not a fan; I attended the second one, which I think was the last con I 
ever went to. 


Crambcrunchess: Now that I’m teaching grade school kids, I have a new apprecia- 
tion of parenthood! You mean you actually live with these guys 24 hours a day? 
It’s exhilirating, but exhausting. 


Paranthetical Perambulations: Thank you very, very much for your critique of the 
story. Higgins (whom | met at Lunar Science back in March, what seems like an 
eternity ago now) also pointed out that the utter vapidity of the villian makes the 
story less compelling. [ actually tried peddling this thing about 7 or 8 years ago 
{along with many others from my own personal Everest of Crud) but, obviously, 
never got a particularly clear analysis of it before. Your comments on excessive ex- 
position are especially on target, and it’s something I hadn’t really paid attention 
to before. Thanks! 


Eight Million Miles..: Thanks for the comet information. The other sheet that you 
sent me, with the more specific data on the comet's orbit, turned out to be extreme- 
ly useful. I’ve got a fabulous program on my Mac called the Voyager Planetarium, 
and besides plotting out the positions of the stars and planets for any location and 
time (including locations on other planets!) it also allows you to define orbits of 
new objects. As a result, | have been able to plot out a finder chart for the comet 
every night, customized specifically to Reading, PA. It’s great. 


Unfortunately, the comet has turned out to be about two magnitudes dimmer than 
projected, so it’s not all that spectacular a sight. Still, it’s been fun watching it scoot 
across the sky. (It looks clear tonight; with luck, I may finally be able to catch it 
without the Moon around!) 


And, in case [ forgot to mention it, the lunar eclipse last summer took place on the 
night I entered the novitiate. So I set up the telescope and showed off! Great fun... 


CRUMBCRUNCHERS, INC. 
P.O. Box 98 
Ripley, OH 45167 


December 2, 1989 


Greetings of season! I seem to be behind the times, as is generally the case! I received 
my first Christmas card on November 30, and suddenly Christmas is upon us. 

Tomorrow is the Museum Open House (where Santa appears to listen to wishes and 
hand out candy canes). I must at least bake cookies for that. Possibly I'll be asked to play 
carols on the Valley Gem piano (a heavy brooding 19th century piece of furniture which 
was made here in Ripley sometime between 1840 and 1860). 

The weekend AFTER that is "River Village Christmas." (These little communities 
are highly dependent on tourism, and will become moreso in the future, especially as the 
tobacco industry diminishes. So they each have their own festivals to bring in the people.) 
This is the third year for River Village Christmas, and I find myself having promised that 
I will help organize groups of strolling carols, play carols on the piano at the elementary 
school, and play my dulcimer at one of the antique shops. I also agreed to sell tickets to a 
"vintage" style show (which will feature costumes from the late 19th century through the 
50s) and possibly even model a costume. As Lucy Van Pelt says, "Gack!" 

On the home front - though our house is still in the slightly delapidated state it was when 
we bought it , we've been working on the outside. We've put fresh gravel on our steep 
driveway, and I planted 50 or so spring bulbs. (I still have several more to plant, that I've 
been dithering about where I'll put for about three weeks!) 

On a recent trip to Indianapolis, we discovered a fantastic bookshop called Border's. It 
actually doesn't look like a bookstore at all, but rather like a small public library. If 
you're frustrated with B. Dalton or Waldenbooks, come here. They have shelves and 
shelves of Judaica (as compared to the lone copies of God, Jews and History which is 
usually all I can find at Waldenbooks) and an absolutely mind-boggling "kiddie lit." 
section. This part of the store really looks like the children's room of a library. Many of 
the books are displayed low down, just the right height for kids, lots of big cushions for 
sitting on, and children's toys. If you're in the area, check it out. (They also have just 
opened another store in Westerville, Ohio. We've not visited it, but possibly the next time 
we're in the Columbus area, we'll seek it out.) 

Now where did I put my copy of the last issue?! I looked high and low and been unable 
to find it. Well, I guess next time, you'll be regaled by several pages of mailing 
comments! In the meantime, be well and happy. 


price 


Diane Kavanaugh Black | 
1615H Spartan Village 

East lansing MI 48823-5911 
(517) 355-9785 


A (MORE OR LESS) BRIEF HISTORY OF $IMB DIANE LIFE AS I KNOW IT 


Greetings! 


After reading over the latest issues Greg sent me, I feel at the 
same time full of exciting things to talk about, and scared. 
I must confess I haven't done much writing in recent years and 


am not sure I can write for an audience again. But on the other 


hand, I really want to start writing about all of the various 
books/ideas/issues I've been ruminating about for all these years 
I haven't been writing. So just ignore all the rough spots..... 
A brief history...to start with, the reason you are reading now 
this very sheet of paper is my sister Annette (in case you didn't 
make a connection already). She showed me copies of Apa-Tech 

a year or so ago, but it is only now that I've become a member. 
I'll tell you-~-Annette and I really did not get along until we 
both ended up at Greenwood Hall, the transfer dorm at University 
of Chicago, I had left the sordid and lifeless world of Shreve- 
port, Louisiana and visited U of C a year earlier, when I had 
already decided to leave the theatre department at Centenary 
College (a school known for its basketball and choir, neither 

of which were very good), The transfer paid off, because not 
only did I get a first class education, but Annette and I are 
now very close (a soap opera ending, eh?). As children, we had 
confusedly (in the way of ehindeeny stereotyped each other--I 
considered Annette the brilliant outcast writer and artist who 
didn't think much of me, and Annette always envied my skills of | 
"sociability". Ah well, now we are adults and just hold mutual 
admiration societies and gab sesSions as often as we can. 


Since the Greenwood year (1983-4) I have gotten my B.A. in English, 
tied the proverbial knot with Andy Black, a present microbiology 
grad student here at Michigan State (who by the way also lived 
in Greenwood--how incestuous!);, worked as a VISTA with a program 
that trains volunteers to teach adult illiterates to read, had 

a baby (Michael James, age 1$), and now.... Now I am a home 
worker (a more inclusive and less exclusive term than housewife, 
domestic engineer, etc. etc.). I take care of Michael most days. 
I work part-time Tuesdays and Thursdays reading for Tami, a blind 
grad student in English. The "reading" involves reading corres- 
pondence, organizing files, doing library research, and a lot of 


taping (onto cassettes) books and articles, outside of the time 
together. Recently, I-have been taping The ABCs of L;teracy 
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by Stephen Judy (Tschudi) and “On Nature" by John Stuart Mill. 

We have just started the bibliography for her PhD dissertation, 
which will be on literacy among blind people and the best “mod- 
alities" (tape, braille, large print) for reading for the blind. 


While I work with Tami, Andy returns from the wilds of the micro 
lab to take care of Michael. He doesn't claim to do 50 percent 
of the work, nor is that possible in our chosen path right now. 
We really believe in not deceiving ourselves about how much we 
each take care of fg Pea en aly does not often permit tatally 
"even" portioning of all types of work, but we try to give each 
other enough time with Michael and with each other. 


This year I am also serving as chair of the Justice & Peach 
Committee at St. John Student Parish. Andy and I are both 
Roman Catholic--he is an adult convert, and I am the proverbial, 
but definitely not typical, cradle Catholic. Right now I am 
learning how to balance all of the personalities and desires of 
justice & peace people, and trying out some wonderful materials 
on making Advent (preparation for Christmas) and Christmas less 
commercial and more spiritual seasons. 


On the side, I am an active member of two Amnesty International 
groups, writing letters on behalf of people whose human rights 
are or may be violated. It is difficult sometimes reading about 
the horrors that people and governments perpetrate on so-called 
troublemakers and then writing polite lettersto the officials, 
but it makes for very firm and effective pressure for releases, 
I also tutor foreign: students in English conversation once in 

a while, and edit papers for foreign students. My last editing 
job was with a Japanese grad student in the Parks and Recreation 
program at MSU. I do get to read all manner of things with 
these various jobs and hobbies.... 


Unfortunately, the typical reaction to my reading/tutoring/letter 
writing is a sweet smile and "Oh, that's so good of you," 
indicating (1) Foreigners, blind people, and people in jail are 
a "charity" --I won't even comment, (2) Readers for the blind 
are a frill or luxury--while in fact they are vital to doing 
work, especially academic work, (3) I am always donating my 
time--not true, though the pay for reading is not much above 
minimum, (4) that I probably want to be doing other, "more 
important" or "more exciting" or "more career-oriented" work -- 
oh boy, I could go on for days about that one, and/or (5) this 
stuff is easy. People often say they envy my schedule, but like 
any other work, it can be tedious, frustrating, satisfying, 
joyful--all in} day. How many times did I sit at a desk and 
force myself to do my 9-5 work, or as a student forced myself 

to study when I wanted to do other things? It's the same now. 

I do not leap with joy at the prospect of rinsing messy diapers 
in the arctic waters of the East Lansing sewer system, or trying 
to balance all of the "no,no"s with encouragement, or listening 
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to Michael whine when he can't do what he wants to, etc. The 
hardest part is balancing the piles of work screaming at me 

from my desk, and Michael's begging me piteously to play. 

Unlike the black-and-white choices in TV-land, Michael does not 
always "win out"; but most often I wait on my work until naptime 
or bedtime: (unlike right now, when Michael is mn his crib while 

I type, Since he so enjoys smashing on the keys and pulling the 
electric cord)....of course, the choice is not always hard, since 
Michael is terribly, terribly cute and funny (when he's not 
whining, of course). 


Whew! Enough unnecessary justification of lifestyle! (By the 
way, I am typing on a Smith-Corona typewriter that doesn't have 
an exclamation point, so I have to type a period and then back- 
space and type an apostrophe. Lucky I was born in the pre-w.p. 
world and know how to do that!) : 


I should move on to mailing comments now, before I get this so 
long it never gets out. It was Thanksgiving Day when I wrote - 
this, and It Is Now The Due Date. Oh, well. 


#65. Rolf Wilson. I really enjoyed hearing about your son (of 
course, naturally, etc.) and would love to explore wow you feel 
about being a "working" family. It disgusts me how much animosity 
there is between stay-at-home parents, working-part-time parents, . 
and the so-called two-income family (mom & dad working full-time). 
I suppose it comes from the guilt and envy that ‘each feels for 
the others' situation. Andy and I are a combination of working 


and part-time and stay-at-home and noone knows how to prejudge 
us} 


#66. Crumbcrunchers. I was really struck by your comment that 
you can recognize all the Smurfs--I know the feeling: Actually, 
the Smurfs are one of my least favorite "new" cartoons; Sexism 
is rampant and all they ever seem to do is pick on each other, 
and show up each others' weaknesses--that is, when they're not 
beating up on the neighborhood bullies. I enjoy "Mighty Mouse” 
(vocabulary like Bugs Bunny, that's for adults and kids) and 


Pee Wee, who's a little weird and I flear,:a little foo adult 
sometimes. 


#67. Guy. I was surprised and excited to see a novitiate as the 

first return address of Apa-Tech 67. I really enjoyed your 
descriptions of the various and sundry persons floating around 

a novice house. Your style is comfortable but paced, and concise, 
and I look forward to more! I also look forward to the possibility 
of some discussions on your choice to look at a vocation, Catholicism 
in general, spirituality, etc.--if you want.... 


Bonnie. Congrats on the finished atlas. I remember going 
on a tour of the facilities at MSU with you while you were here. 
Exciting but exacting work. Howdoes Chicago strike you, after 
your years in E, Lansing? At first, after moving here from 
Chicago, E. Lansing seemed too quiet, and not very “cultured” 
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(in the way of theatres, fine arts moviehouses, ethnic rest- 
aurants, etc.) But you know, it's nice to be an a place that's 
relatively safe, and I don't have terrible nightmares anymore 
about people breaking-in and savagely killing me. P.8. Your 
trip to New England sounded great. ¥ 


Linda. Moving....moving...I have been there....Your choice 
of Austin is probably best. After four years in Texas, I really 
don't want to live tnere--I prefer the Mjdwest--but if I had to, 
Austin would be my choice. I have several friends and relatives 
who wentto UTAustin and really enjoyed the city. (There's a 
pretty decent Mexican place called Jorge's near campus, but i 
seem to remember you have to watch out for the potent margaritas. ) 
Re the snakes, scorpions, etc.--get a good pair of cowboy boots, 
or at least mid-calf boots, and look before you leap (or walk) 
anywhere--including into your shoes in the a.m. I would love 
to hear more about life in Japan; I've tutored several Japanese 
in the last year or so, and some have returned, to Osaka and 
Tokyo...They thought it shocking that we Americans bathe our 
children from outside the tub, fully dressed, since they always 
get into the bath with their children, and everyone gets clean 
at once (so much neater, I think). 


Greg. Having heard several reports on Solar Max's reentry 
on National Public Radio this wekk, what is the fehling by persons 
in your area about NASA's decision not to retrieve it (or save 
it or whatever they might do)? I heard some scientists were 
upset précisely because there is so much solar activity right 
now... or dd I have my facts all wrong? 


Until next time, I too will leave a very large, unexplained 
blank space. Actually, Michael will put his contribution here. 


? 
’ 
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Rodford E. Smith 
730 Cline St. 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
(502) 227-7741 


# 59 
Mailing Comments 


Novice Brother: An interesting, first-hand account of a life 
that most of us know nothing about. In some ways, it sounds much 
like a college dorm, although I bet the parties are quieter. * 


Crumbcrunchers: I was in your part of the country a couple of 
months ago. As part of the AA Highway project, my boss and I had 
to examine the area along the proposed route, and check the 
crossing roads. We went out of state a few times, even Griving 
east from Massively for several miles along US 52, going past the 
power plant before turning around. Something adding to the 
strangeness of the trip was the fact that due to the State motor 
pool being short on cars, we had to take my Mustang. I was 
pleased to discover that I averaged over thirty miles to the 
gallon. * Anyway, to get back to the mailing comments, it has 
been many years since I visited a zoo. In fact, the last one I 
went to was the Cincinnati Zoo. * 


Bean Town: The last two Worldcons, it was cheaper for me to 
fly than drive. However, I drove to Baltimore. On that trip, I 
stopped in Washington first, and spent a couple of days playing 
tourist. Your story reminded me of how much I enjoyed that. * I 
took a picture of the dragonrider you mention from the Worldcon 
costume contest. Unfortunately, she was turned nearly head on to 
me, and you can’t tell what she is! My favorite costume was the 
woman in the black and white outfit and makeup, with the staff 
and platform boots. * 


On The Road Again: Be glad you print legibly. * I have moved 
only four times in my life, and was too young to remember the 
first two times. * If you think a city of 500,000 is a small 
town, what do you think of Frankfort, which only has 35,000 
people in it? * 


Foreshadowing: What word processor are you using? * Are 
weaselrats a black market version of the Philadelphia Idea Bank? 
* I have only experienced one computer virus personally, and it 
was a fairly innocuous one. * "Rustang?" I just sold my ’80 
Mustang about eight months ago (as this is written), and bought 
an ‘89 Mustang to replace it. * 
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Parenthetical Perambulations: Don’t you just ldve 
bureaucracy? * You complain about people where you work not 
talking to each other. My problem is similar; no one I work with 
has any interests in common with me, and few of them share 
interests with each other. * When it comes to math, I violate the 
stereotype. I’m an intelligent white male, who is terrible with 
even simple Algebra. The main problem is a short-term memory 
deficit, which makes keeping track of the numbers and operations 
difficult. * 


Eight Million Miles: "Fettucine Neptune?" * Re. Yr. Cmnt. 
Gabe and Audrey: I feel the same way about travel. * Re. Yr. 
Cmnt. Me: Since I plan. to be a professional writer, (even if only 
as a hobby (-:) I need to have a letter-quality printer. I have 
already used it to produce and sell a work which should earn me 
twice what the printer cost. (That is, if they ever finish paying 
me for the book, &%*#%$!!!) The HP DeskJet costs around $700, 
comes with a selection of fonts built in, and you can buy 
additional font cartridges. * "Get a life" was a phrase used by 
William Shatner on a Saturday Night Live skit. * Yeah, I remember 
hearing about the X-15B back in the sixties, when it was still a 
viable project, and wondering later what had happened to it. By 
the way, I have a book on the X-plane series of vehicles, as well 
as other reference works which mention them. In the long term, 
becoming a hot political property was about the worst thing that 
could have happened to the space program. The politicians stepped 
in and replaced a rational, incremental program with a short 
term, goal-oriented project. * Re. Yr. Cmnt. You: Maybe it will 
turn out that the few successful cold fusion experiments were 
contaminated with some substance (Learium?) which turns out to be 
a fusion catalyst (-:. * 


* * * 


I am working on my novel again. A fellow aspiring writer 
advised me to write’ a synopsis and send this and the first four 
chapters to various publishers to try and get a commitment to 
print the final product. This commitment would supposedly help 
motivate me to finish the thing. While reviewing what I had 
written to make sure I remembered the details correctly, I became 
interested in the book all over again. Wish me luck. I have even 
looked up the specific star the colony planet orbits around. 


* . * * 
“Well, I don’t have enough to say to fill another page, and it 


is getting close to the deadline, so I guess that is all for now. 
See you all in sixty. 


PARENTHETICAL PERAMBULATIONS 
news & ruminations from minnesota 


Annette M. Kavanaugh 
401 Fourth St. S.E. 
Apartment 8 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55414 
(612) 331-9136 


First, an introduction .. . 


From time to time in these pages, I've talked about my sister Diane, who lives 

in East Lansing, Michigan, and now it is my pleasure to announce that she's joining 
this apa. I think I can safely say that she's made a large contribution to the 
survival of my sanity these last two and a half years, and that our talks on the 
phone or in person have been both reassuring and thought-provoking. I hope that 
the readers & members of ApaTech will find acquaintance with her as rewarding 
as I have. 


- + » and some valedictory reflections ... 


As I write this, I am basking in the combination of sweet relief and post~adrenalin 
crash that accompanies a more-or-less-successfully completed exam week. Quite 
luckily, third-year graduate courses require more problem sets and fewer exams (two 
of my courses had no final exams, and the third had a twenty-minute oral final.) 
Even so, I ended up with an extremely hectic last two weeks. This has been one 
rough quarter; since last I wrote, I have changed my plans and am finishing my 
(formal) studies at the end of this quarter; all I have to do is clear up some oddities 
in my transcript, file an application for degree, and doubtless pay some sort of fee 
for the diploma (they have to pay the folks who chase down those sheep, you know), 
and I will be the holder of a master's degree. What has happened to change my 
plans is the unpleasant realization that I could not assemble a reasonably friendly 
committee to hear my thesis defense, and that certain parties in my department 
feel not only contempt, but outright hostility toward me. The Director of Graduate 
Studies made a special point of making clear that he thought me completely lacking 
in talent, and presumptuous to think I could master in ten years what I should have 
been learning since very early youth. (Sorry, I was tempted to reply, my folks 
weren't grooming me from age three for a tenure-track position; life is just hard 
that way.) What really appalled me was his insinuation that being a competent 
teacher implied that I would be an incompetent researcher. (Puff. Hiss.) It 
disgusts me to discover anew that they've decided in advance whom to encourage, 
and whom to ignore, and that they then ascribe the results of this selection to 
natural capacity and incapacity, respectively. 


However, I've decided to stay on in an unofficial fashion, auditing the courses I've 
started this fall, and supporting myself with various odd jobs. The reading that I 
was doing for my master's thesis is now turning into preliminary background for 

the doctoral thesis that I will write, some years from now, under the auspices of 
some institution more amenable to my purposes. My Riemannian geometry professor 
is still guiding this reading, and he's been a decent sort all along, one of the few 
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members of the mathematics faculty who does not appear to have decided that all 
students are hopelessly stupid. 


So here I am, at the end of two and a half years of graduate study, about to get 
a degree that many here would like to tell me is a certificate of failure. I can 
certainly say that no other diploma I've ever gotten has so impressed me with its 
cost in blood, sweat, tears, and years of my life. However, I reckon my years 
here, particularly the last one, as a success. While it is certain that I got dumped » 
on by various & sundry persons in authority, I did my best not to pass the. abuse 
on to my students. Compelled-by circumstance, I did a lot of thinking about the 
ideas Americans have about "natural talent", who has it, and how to develop it; I 
tried to emancipate myself from the vicious assumptions I found at work behind 
this worldview. I can't say that I enjoyed the level of upheaval that has 
characterized my personal life in the last nine months, but it did reveal to me 
who my friends were; and in a few painful instances, who they weren't. All in 

all, I had to do a lot of serious thinking about what I valued, whether in work, 
(my own or others'), friends, or teachers. Since I have teachers this year who look 
at mathematical problems much as I do (i.e. geometrically) I am finding that I'm 
being treated with more respect; it does help to speak the same language! 


. .. and, in closing, grateful acknowledgements 


When I think back on my graduate career, such as it has been, with the thought 
that this chapter of it is over, it is finally possible to realize how horrible it has 
been. During the winter of my first year, I kept a diary (starting with New Year's 
when I got deathly ill while at Ishercon) which I haven't really wanted to reread 
until recently, because I didn't really want to face up to how miserable school was. 
What's gotten me through has been my friends, and my outside activities (among 
which I count teaching and writing for this apa). My first acknowledgement is to 
the folks that keep this apa going: not just the editors (although they have done 
yeoman service) but the people who send stuff in time after time, thereby indicating 
their vested interest in its continued existence. Writing for an audience, even a 
small one, keeps things in perspective: even disasters become something to be con- 
sidered analytically, for the information and possible edification of others, So I 
guess the next thanks go to Andy Anda, who left his back issues of the apa lying 
around for me to read, and who encouraged me to write something when I insisted 
again and again that I wasn't smart or articulate enough to belong in these pages: 
thanks also to Sam Paris and Bonnie Jones and Bill Higgins and Barry Gehm and 
lots of other people who said encouraging things about what I did manage to write 
(after agonizing over whether it was literate enough, and fearing that I was too 
much out of practice at writing). (Andy also deserves much gratitude for introducing 
me into this crowd, and will those of you who talk to him please join me in nagging 
him to send something in!) 


I am also thinking fond thoughts of my students, who were often the only reason 

I bothered to get out of bed and betake myself to campus some mornings; it kept 

me going to think that I might be proving helpful to them, If nothing else, they 

gave me the sense that I was successful in counteracting the impersonal and often 
hostile atmosphere of the undergraduate classes taught (if one may abuse that verb) 

by members of my department. They are also the only people who have ever managed 
to turn me into a de facto morning person: last year and this one, I taught problem 
sessions at 8:15 a.m. 
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I had a lot of fun teaching and I learned a lot of useful things thereby: including 
how to be assertive with large groups, how to forget stage fright (talk to individuals), 
and how to speak with the Voice of Authority (this I discovered by accident: the 
summer of my first year, I was astonished to discover that my students were writing 
down and actually believing the stuff I wrote on the board.) I learned to relax, 

cut loose, and be silly in front of class, and not to sweat the small stuff, such as 
sign errors. (The secret, I discovered, is to refuse absolutely any claims to infallibility: 
I would tell them up front that I would make all sorts of silly errors on the board 
and it was their job to keep me honest. ) I also found out that humor is the best 
mnemonic, and there are (to my immense delight) many of my students who still 
remember the Two Laws of Calculus: 1. Don't panic and 2. Don't forget the 
chain rule. Franklin Roosevelt had it right when he said all we have to fear is 

fear itself, although he was thinking of matters grimmer than calculus. I also 

found out that if you treat all of your students like potential geniuses, a whole lot 
of them will live up to expectations. 


I've also been really lucky to have friends who were there when I needed somebody. 
Especially my first year, I think I was kept alive by my outside friendships, especially 
with my sister and my friend Diana. Only a month into my first year in grad school, 
I got the news from Diane that she was about to make me an aunt (which para- 
doxically made me feel much more ancient than becoming a grandmother did my 
mother). Since then, we've had a whole lot of talks on the phone and on visits 
which gave both of us a lot to think about along the lines of what we wanted from 
life and the paths not taken and all that good stuff. Diana and I, meanwhile, were 
both having the most horrible year of our respective careers, b;ut kept each other 
going by talking math and arguing liter ature and politics. The phone company has 
made an obscene pile of money from me, and I don't regret a cent of it, except 
that I think I should have gotten some sort of bulk discount and/or a citation for 
doing my bit for the economic health of American telecommunications. My second 
year, I had the great good fortune to become friends with Greg; it has made all 

the difference in the world to have somebody around to tak math with (as well as 

to discuss everything else in the universe), I hope that his move to Minnesota proves 
as fortunate for him as it has for me. Finally, I should mention Andy again, because 
even though things did not work out for us as a couple, he did his part to make 

the situation less painful than it could have been. (Since he is not in the apa just 
now to deliver this news, I'll do it for him: this weekend in Chicago, he is giving 

a paper at a conference, assuming as I will that he arrived safely. He has had 

some trouble with exams and suchlike himself, and I am glad that ne is in a depart- 
ment less inflexible and vindictive than mine.) 


But for now. ... enough about my life, and on to the mailing comments! (Next 
issue I may have some essays and/or book reviews, as I'll have, if not more time, 

at least a more flexible schedule. I'm hoping to put in a little more time on serious, 
i.e. systematic, writing, and have compiled pages of notes for the essays I thought 
about while walking to campus or hacking away at math problems.) 
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Mailing comments (on apatech no. 67) 


BARRY GEHM (explanatory note and/or apology) The goshawful pun on the cover 
of this last issue does not refer in any form or fashion to our learned Herr Doktor 
Gehm, but was Greg's answer to my query for a cover idea involving knots. I should 
also make acknowledgement to Dale Rolfsen's Knots and Links, which supplied the 
original ideas for the knotted plants which appear in this picture. Coincidentally, 

I have read that a few people in biochemistry are educating themselves in knot 
theory, since it appears to be very useful in describing strange things that DNA 
does while replicating . There was an article in Science about this some years 

back (19862) and I am sorry that I don't have the reference. (Also some stuff about 
this has appeared in Science News. I don't know if the work you do has anything 

to do with the stuff these folks do, but thought you might be interested. 


ALL. OF YOUSE GUYS OUT THERE: Please pretty please with sugar (or the 
condiment of your choice) on it, WE BEG OF YOU, please send in a cover. Your 
humble author is fresh out of ideas and has chronic writer's cramp from doing 
thirtytwo page problem sets on tensor analysis, and aside from these considerations, 
don't you get tired of the Same Old Faces doing the covers? (The Same Old Faces 
are tired of it, I can assure you.) Any art form is acceptable, from collage to doodle 
to whatever those of you with fancy printers can do with lettering. Look at back 
issues. Rip off ideas from respectable mainstream publications. Plagiarize shame- 
lessly. We are grateful for whatever you can do. 


***** this has been a public service message ***** 


BILL LEININGER: First, I should mention that I really like your title. Fore- 
shadowing is a sign of quality in many other endeavors. Even in mathematics, we 
resort to this time-honored device, although I prefer to point it out to my students 
when I do it (using appropriate blows with a metaphorical sledgehammer.) 


I was intrigued by your thoughts on the "virtual office." It occurs to me that the 
possibilities you discuss are yet another reason videophones are unlikely to make 

it big anytime soon. I've done my own facsimile of the virtual office by means 
of what Andy A. calls Phone Voice, which is the cheerful, brisk and authoritative. 
tone cultivated by your better class of receptionist. When you hear Phone Voice, 
the mental image is of a wellgroomed personage in an expensive business suit, 
regardless of what the reality on the other end of the phone may be. I remember 
my dad on the phone with somebody at UC Berkeley about a technical preblem; 
he was sitting on the bed in his pajamas but had on the voice you associate with 
authorities in lab coats. 


Your Multiple Choice Quiz was tres bizarre. Unless you have an imagination more 
perverse than that of the universe itself, you could not have made this up. My 
only comment is that people are an absurd lot, 


I should add that I enjoyed seeing you and Andy at breakfast this summer the 
morning of your departure for the Houghton berserker. I've always enjoyed talking 
with you and hope to see you regularly in the pages of this apa. (I LOVE the foot- 
notes and envy you the software with which you no doubt make them easy to do.) 


Re your comment to Greg on standards for text files (more problems with the 
"electronic apa"): It seems that the difficulty in drawing up standards and getting 
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people to adhere to them is quite a bit like the enforcement problem in e.g. 
English grammar, which resolves itself by a delicate combination of authoritarian 
bludgeoning and user consensus. I recall the incredible difficulties I have had in 
teaching my calculus students to use proper mathematical notation, and the many 
and acrimonious discussions I read in the UNIX rags about standards for C. (Do 
they have one yet? I am out of circulation these days.) 


LINDA MATSUSHITA: First, thank you for the condolences on my late marriage. 
They are much appreciated. It does take a bit of work to make any breakup amicable, 
but otherwise one faces the sticky question of which one gets custody of the friends. 


And on relocating: Ack! I grew up moving every few: years. (My father is a self- 
described "migrant electronics worker".) I was amused to read your description of 
Austin (as a "small college town"?--I remember being impressed by the size of the 
UT campus!) I've only been to Austin a few times but I should note that I found 
it pretty unbearably hot in the summertime (August is indescribable) but if you were 
also looking at Pheonix, maybe you won't mind that so much. What I gather of 
the ambience of the city is that by contrast with the surrounding bulk of the Great 
State of Texas it is the Wicked Big City and terribly bohemian. Dam' Yankees I 
have known who've livéd or visited there (mostly leftleaning geometers): describe 

it as the only remotely bearable place to live in Texas, which strikes me as faint 
praise. It is annoying that the tourbooks only mention the upbeat; somebody ought 
to write a devil's advocate sort of tourbook, something along the lines of "The 
Disgruntled Traveller's Guide to (location of your choice)." 


SUSANNAH WEST: I couldn't resist adding some remarks to your observations about 
dress codes: I went to parochial schools for most of my grammar-school career, 
which cured me for life of any desire to (a) join the army, (b) Dress for Success 

(I gave up the idea of a career in law when I found out that it really did mean 

a lifetime wearing three-piece suits), or (c) sit up straight. Just last year I bought 
myself a pair of olive-drab army fatigue pants, mostly because they have lots of 
pockets and my mom never let me wear stuff like that when I lived at home. 

In a lot of ways, a laissez-faire policy seems the wisest, although I'd probably be 
aghast if I had a kid who liked to dress more respectably than I. 


I guess I also think about things like bedtimes. My folks (especially my mom) were 
really rigid about what time we went to bed (I was in bed with lights out by 9:30 
pem. when I was in high school.) As a result of this, all-nighters had a forbidden 
glamor for me, and for the first two years of college I wrecked my poor body by 
sleeping at most two hours a night. I should note that my ‘parents were very 
sensible (and by most of my friends' standards, incredibly liberal) when it came to 
alcohol and cigarettes; it was.OK for us to drink and/or smoke at home from our 
mid-teens onward, and we were bound by the same etiquette as the adults (getting 
trashed and throwing up on the rug was NOT considered funny or cute).. None of 
my siblings smoke and we drink far more sparingly than our parents. (Both of my 
parents started smoking more or less because their parents forbade its) And I 
remember from college that it was the kids from really strict homes (especially 
Mormon and Southern Baptist) who cut loose and got wild with drugs & alcohol 
when they got away to college. (It was also they who were most shocked at my 
parents allowing me to drink at home if I wanted to.) 


I thought kindergarten was a ripoff when I was there, because I wanted to learn 
to read and write, and I'd already been coloring with crayons and painting with 
watercolors for a couple of years. (This was my mother's clever solution to the 
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problem of me writing on the walls.) It was also my first encounter with the 
usual conventional lies about what trees look like (do they still teach kids to draw 
them as stumps with sticks growing out of them) and how people are built. (f re- 
member passionate arguments with other kids who were drawing human figures that 
had no shoulders and arms growing out of their waists; they thought I was drawing 
things "wrong" and that the actual appearance of people, trees, dogs, etc. was 
entirely beside the point.) 


BONNIE JONES: Congrats on finishing the atlas! (I don't bewlieve you all really 


put the mistakes in on purpose, escpecially since I use that line on my students 
to explain how I came to add two and two.and got five.) 


Wish I could have gone to Worldcon. (Pout. Sniffle. School is a drag.) 


GUY CONSOLMAGNO: I'd like to take this opportunity to tell you how much I 

have enjoyed reading your thoughts on the direction your life is taking, especially 
your piece in the most recent apa about life in the novice house. I guess I have 
been thinking a lot lately about what exactly it is that I'm supposed to be doing 

with my life. I wish I hadn't found out the hard way that I'm not well suited to 
marriage (or maybe just to having roommates: I'm finding that I really like living 

by myself, for the most part, although I do like to see my friends to talk and 

study together.) It does feel kind of strange, especially with the holidays approaching, 
to be heading to somebody else's place; but on the other hand, it felt even weirder 
when I was married. 


I was raised Catholic and although I call myself a practicing agnostic (I suspect I 
am actually some sort of roundabout, Zen sort of theist) I do still think of a lot 

of things in Catholic terms, especially the question of what to do with my life; I 
like the idea (which seems to me true) that there is some path that is especially 
appropriate to each one of us.. The difficulties I've had of late in school have 
given me occasion to think very seriously about what sort of work I should do; for 
example, I keep hearing that I should go into teaching rather than research. | don't 
think of teaching as a separate activity but as a duty of anyone who has knowledge 
that might be of use to someone else. (And it does bother me that the academics, 
and aspiring academics, that I know seem to spend an unconscionable amount of 
time fussing about their perks and priveliges, and next to no time considering their 
duties or responsiblities.) I feel a strong attraction to an orderly and useful life: 
it's hard to create that on one's own, which I guess is why religious communities 
and similar institutions exist. It's even tough to figure out what is an acceptable 
level of chaos; I just know that there are people (e.g. my sister Diane) whom I 

like to visit because I like the way they live and would like to figure out how te 
get my own daily existence to be just orderly enough to let me do the things I 
want to be able to get done. 


It's 1:30 a.m. here (and I have to turn in grades in the morning. ..) So take 
care, folks, and hope to hear from you next issue. Until then... 
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Enclosed find another copy of the "Turquoise Giant" article. 


[The following piece first appeared | in the Novenber and December 1989 issues of 
SPACELINES magazine.] 


Phone Call from a Turquoise Giant 


Bill Higgins 
Three billion miles is a heck of a long distance call. Even so, thousands of 
Earth dwellers reached out and touched Voyager 2 as it swept past Neptune 
during the week of 24 August. I was lucky enough to be a part of it when the 


National Space Society asked me to be an announcer on "“Dial-A-Planet" for the 
encounter. 


Dial-A-Planet was a natural extension of the "Dial-A-Shuttle" service that the 


National Space Society runs. Every time a Shuttle mission lifts off (unless 
it’s classified), a team of NSS announcers is ready at the Johnson Space. Center 
in Houston to keep the phone lines hot with information. When there is 


space-to-ground chatter, callers can hear it live. When astronauts are asleep 
or busy, or the spacecraft is out of tracking range, Dial-A-Shuttle plays a 
variety of short taped features which explain aspects of the mission or report 
on its latest progress. The announcer breaks in every now and then to identify 
Dial-A-Shuttle, plug NSS, or provide live commentary. Dial-A-Shuttle has been 
going since STS-7, and has developed a following among space enthusiasts who 
rely on (900)909-NASA for fresher information and more detail than other news 
media give. It made sense to try covering the Neptune encounter. But, of 
course, there are differences. Voyager has no “voice,". so there would be no 
live audio coming from the spacecraft. On the other hand, we could expect 
much of scientific novelty to be pouring down the data stream in the three days 
we planned to operate. It’s the nature of a flyby mission to report a lot ina 
short time, so we could provide a service by telling callers about the latest 
results in the “quick look" science. 


r arrived early in Pasadena to attend part of the AIAA’s conference on Solar 
System Exploration. I made it a point to attend a session which featured many 
of the leading theorists and observers working on planetary rings. By this 
time, Wednesday, 23 August, Voyager 2 had picked up two rings: a brighter one 
with a radius of 63,000 kilometers, and a dimmer one at 52,000 kilometers from 
the center of the planet. 


According to the best guess the speakers could make from their ground-based 
telescope observations, both had been suspected of being partial, dotted-line 
rings or "ring arcs." Voyager was gradually showing that both rings were 
complete, in the sense of having material all the way around their 
circumference. However, ring particles were clumped, especially in the outer 
ring, so that as you walked along its circumference, you’d see thicker and 
tninner amounts of material. This accounted for the "arc" impression-- at 
some locations in the ring, there just wasn’t enough dust to block the light of 
a: passing star as seen from Earth. This had the theorists very excited, 
because it’s a new kind of situation in the world of ring studies. Imagine a 
bunch of particles (boulders, gravel, sand, or specks of dust, it doesn’t 
matter) orbiting Neptune in a clump. Some of them are going to be moving a 


little faster than others. In time they will race ahead, and the clump will no 
longer be a clump; particles will be stretched out along its entire length. 
Rings around the other outer planets look pretty continuous. The only way to 
maintain a clumped structure would be to speed up slow particles and slow down 
fast ones with an external force, such as the gravity of a passing moon, 
perhaps. It was suggestive that the orbits of two of the new little satellites 
Voyager had found were just inside the rings (1989 N3 at the inner, and 1989 N4 
at the outer ring). The theory guys had gleefully been playing games with 
hypothetical moons in various peculiar orbits to try to get clumps. 


But the mood in that seminar room on Wednesday afternoon was very much one of 
"wait and see." They knew that anything they said could be obsolete the next 
week. They were anxious to see the results of important Voyager experiments 
such as stellar occultation of the rings, radio occultation, and post-encounter 
images taken with the Sun behind the rings. What keeps the rings narrow? What 
keeps them clumped? How did they originate, and how have they evolved? Are 
Neptune’s and Uranus’s skinny dark rings a late stage of evolution, and 
Saturn’s bright wide ones early? Or is it the other way around? The ring 
astronomers had no answers, or maybe too many answers, to their favorite 
questions. They were hoping Neptune would help them pin down the possibilities 
in the years to come. 


Thursday morning I reported for work on Dial-A~Planet. D.A.P. was set up ina 
room on the Caltech’s student union, where a table was piled high with 
multiple cassette players, mixing board, patch boxes, telephone hardware, and 


an intricate tangle of wires. Another pair. of cassette decks sat on a nearby 
table for editing. A nineteen-inch TV monitor served as our window to 
Neptune, showing us the "NASA Select" satellite feed from JPL. We had a copy 


stand for our “station identification" text and a whiteboard which got updated 
every hour with Voyager’s speed and distance from Neptune. Peter Kappesser was 
the wizard who had hooked all this together, a most skilled and experienced 
announcer who could probably do this with his eyes closed. David Brandt of 
NSS headquarters, who had arranged for these facilities, had already figured 
out that coffee was available in the wonderful greasy~spoon-style cafeteria 
next door. 


The rhythm of our activities was set by JPL’ s video schedule. The most 
important event of each day would be the 10 AM press conference. Five or six 
scientists would present results, with a different mix of experiments each day. 
The exception was the imaging team, which was always represented since it cut 
across such a wide mix of disciplines. The rest of the day, there would be a 
live update once an hour which included long interviews with investigators, 
who could go into a little more detail and background than was possible in the 
press conference. These sessions were good for pulling juicy quotes to use in 
our taped features. The hourly "Blue Room" updates ran all night Thursday. 
Maybe you saw some of them if you watched the video on PBS or on satellite.I 
felt a bit out of my element as the only green announcer on D.A.P. Bev Freed, 
who also runs the NSS’s bulletin board in Pittsburgh, was a great help coaching 
me in what to do. I started working with timelines and outlining features I 
wanted to try writing, with one eye on the clock. I wanted to be planted 
firmly in front of the TV when the press conference started. 


The tape wasn’t properly recording the press conference, so we had to rely on 
our own summaries rather than recorded quotes. I was taking notes furiously 
all through the press conference, and as soon as it was over I started 
scribbling out a few paragraphs of highlights copy. As I finished a page of 
copy, I would tear it off my pad and hand it to Pete Kappesser, who would read 
it in between tapes. Pretty exciting. 


By Thursday morning Voyager had not yet passed the “bow shock" of the 
magnetosphere , somewhat to the surprise of experimenters. I was only vaguely 
aware of what a bow shock was, but I was about to learn. The frustrated 
imaging people studying Neptune’s clouds were having a lot of trouble measuring 
wind speeds, because they couldn’t find a cloud feature they were sure kept its 
identity from picture to picture. They were able to see shadows cast by the 
high white clouds on the lower blue layer, and measured their height to be 


about 50 kilometers above the blue haze. (Rip. Hand to Peter.) The outer 
ring had been photographed (well, "“imaged") along 90 percent of its length now, 
and looked indeed like it was a complete 360-degree ring. Two new satellites 
(1989 N5, 90-kilometer radius, 50,000 kilometers orbital radius, and 1989 N6, 
50-kilometer radius, 48,200 kilometers from Neptune’s center) were announced. 
(Rip.) The “old" moon 1989 N1, known for a couple of weeks now, was dark, 
mottled, and 400 kilometers in diameter, awfully big-- bigger than Nereid!-- 
for something that’s so irregular in shape. You expect big objects to be 
spherical, but Nl is rather heart-shaped. (In case you’re wondering, it takes a 
couple of years to think up names for new satellites, then get the blessing of 
the International Astronomical Union.) Triton (I suppose you might have called 
it 1846 Nl) still didn’t look like much, but we could see a bright pinkish 
area covering much of the southern hemisphere, and a darker, more bluish area 
further north. We knew the best was yet to come. (Rip. ) 


Now I could take a little time to record the summary in my own voice, so we 
could play it periodically through the afternoon and evening. I was pretty 
self-conscious on the mike, reading my copy with an exaggerated slowness and 
lack of feeling. Barring the odd talk show, I hadn’t been on the radio for 
fifteen years, and I’m afraid I sounded like a somnolent classical DJ... except 
that DJ’s have hearty masculine baritone voices, not a squeaky nasal tenor. 

Oh, well. Time for lunch. 


After lunch I decided to tackle the problem of learning what Voyager had been 
up to in the days before I arrived. I knew the AIAA had a Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory display over in a nearby building which included a bulletin board 
full of Neptune images that had already been released to the press. Heading 
over with my clipboard, I read the captions on all the pictures carefully, 
making notes and sketches that might be helpful in preparing feature tapes. I 
also used my trusty camera to take slides of the images. A handy music stand 
served as an impromptu tripod. This session was especially enlightening about 
Neptune’s atmosphere. The planet had a number of large distinct features. 
There was the Great Dark Spot, a football-shaped storm nearly the size of the 
Earth, and the white cloud that always seemed to be present near its bottom 
edge. There was the Lesser Dark Spot, or "D2," further south. It always 
seemed to have brighter clouds in its interior, and it moved around the planet 
faster than the GDS. There was a fast-moving white spot nicknamed "Scooter" 
between the latitude of the GDS and the latitude of D2. And there were always 
thin white cirrus clouds in a band very near the south pole. Neptune’s 
atmosphere seemed to have blue features (GDS and D2), in which you couldn’t see 
much detailed structure, and white features which were detailed enough, but 
which changed so fast they couldn’t be used to get any wind-speed information 
by comparing successive pictures. 


White clouds were probably made of tiny methane (CH4) crystals freezing out 
high in the atmospheres. Each of the major features stayed at a different 
latitude, but they moved from east to west at different rates, which meant that 
winds blew at wildly different speeds at different latitudes. The way to infer 
Neptune’s "true" rotation rate was to look at the feeble radio waves 
associated with its magnetic field, since the magnetic field originates in the 
planet’s core. The radio waves vary in strength as the gas giant revolves, 
with a period that turned out to be about 16 hours. Scooter moved from west to 
east in slightly less time, which means it’s in a belt of winds blowing 
eastward. The Great Dark Spot, by contrast, took 18.3 hours to complete a 
revolution at its latitude nearer the equator. So it is actually being blown 
"backward" at staggering speed by westward winds. 


Thursday evening was Voyager’s busiest period, as its closest approach to 
Neptune was to occur just before 9 PM PDT. Of course, its radio signals took 
over four hours to cross the distance to Pasadena, so we wouldn’t learn about 
it until 1 AM or so. It would also take several days for all the scientific 
measurements to come back, because lots of pictures and instrument readings 
were being stored on Voyager’s tape recorder for playback later. Still, there 
was plenty to report as I worked on a Thursday evening summary. David Krebs 
was exhibiting iron-man behavior, having been on-mike for hours and refusing 
all offers of relief. But Pat Jones and Vickie Caffey were ready to take over 


for the midnight shift. I also managed to complete a report on rings and 
occultation studies that I'd been working on intermittently all day. Voyager's 
photopolarimeter, a sensitive light meter, was tracking the bright star Sigma 
Sagittarii as it passed behind the rings. It could turn up very fine details 
of the rings’ structure, measuring the outermost ring to be 17 kilometers in 
width ,with a broader low-density zone of about 50 kilometers around it. 
Details of the inner ring, or any undiscovered ring, would have to wait for 
more careful statistical analysis of the photopolarimeter’s jagged data traces. 


Visitors dropped in all evening, both space activists and curious Caltech 
denizens. The most welcome were a squad of NSS officials led by Lori Garver, 
because they brought pizza with them. After this spontaneous dinner and the 11 
PM video update, I went back to my motel, because I knew I’d have to be fresh 
for the press conference the next morning. 


I did stop and call Kathy Cochrane, the Planetary Society volunteer coordinator 
for the Chicago area. She was running “Live from Neptune," an event featuring 
lectures and live Voyager video at the Scitech museum back home in Naperville. 
I had helped line up some speakers for the affair, so I had a strong interest 
in how it was going. I was delighted to find that they’d gotten large crowds, 
and there were still fifty people hanging around even at two in the morning 
Naperville time. This should be a boost to the struggling new hands-on science 
center. I told Kathy some tales of Pasadena, then went upstairs to sleep 
through the closest approach. 


Friday morning, back at Caltech, I began to sort through some tapes collected 
during the night’s hourly updates. Magnetospheres and plasma science were 
never my strong point, but I began to understand what Voyager’s experiments 
were looking for. And some of Friday’s press conference dealt with such 
matters. 


The first landmark in Neptune’s magnetic environment was the bow shock, the 
location where the solar wind streaming through space first feels the push of 
the planet’s field. Solar wind flow is slowed down suddenly here, dropping 
from supersonic to subsonic speed and becoming very turbulent. Voyager 
crossed the bow shock around noon Thursday, later than experimenters were 
expecting. This suggested a weak magnetic field equivalent to a dipole of 
about 0.2 gauss. The turbulence within the bow shock showed up as a drop in 
low-frequency radio emissions, a rapid fluctuation in magnetometer readings, 
and a change in the number and energy of electrons and ions striking the 
spacecraft. As recorded data were transmitted over the next few days, 
scientists expected to see Voyager’s encounter with radiation belts close to 
the planet and to measure the tilt, if any, of its magnetic field. 


Most of the excitement of Friday’s press conference, however, was focused on 
Triton. The largest moon of Neptune, nearly the size of the Earth’s Moon, was 
known to have a tenuous atmosphere, and to move around the planet ina 
perfectly circular but retrograde orbit-- it goes around clockwise, rather 
than counterclockwise, as seen from Neptune’s north pole. This behavior is 
almost unknown in the solar system, and suggests that something mighty strange 
happened to Triton in its earliest years. Maybe it collided with something and 
went into a crazy orbit. If so, Neptune would have generated tidal forces on 
Triton that could modify its orbit into the present circular one. But tidal 
forces would also tend to create friction and warm Triton up. You'd expect 
it to be molten for a long time after the rest of the bodies in the solar 
system had cooled off and hardened. 


Sure enough, Friday’s images showed that there had once been a lot of activity 
on the surface of Triton. These were not the best pictures Voyager had 
taken-- recorded color and high-resolution images would be beamed back late 
Saturday-- but they were the first to show a lot of detail. And the detail 
was spectacular. 


Triton’s bright region turned out to be a southern polar cap that 
reflects about 90% of the sunlight reaching it. It covered a variety of 
terrain, some flat, some rough, and showed mysterious elongated streaks of 


darker material here and there. The ragged edges of the icecap are being 
eaten away as Triton enters its summer, and patches of darker surface 
beneath showed through. 


North of the icecap was a region of rough terrain covered with many roundish 
depressions. These were too irregular in shape and too uniform in size to be 
impact craters. This zone was crisscrossed with linear features hundreds of 
kilometers long, probably fault lines where cracks had formed in Triton’s icy 
crust and the material within had oozed outward. Such cracks are familiar to 
geologists from images of other icy moons. The dimpled surface and network 
of lines soon got the area dubbed "cantaloupe terrain." 


Another notable feature in the mid-latitudes was the presence of "lakes." Flat, 
smooth, low-lying regions had probably started as depressions in the landscape, 
which became covered with liquid at some time when there was an episode of 
melting. The liquid material froze, becoming the smooth surfaces we were 
looking at. One lake-- the scientists were also using the word for a frozen 
lava flow, “caldera"-- had an impact crater right in the middle. Another 
caldera showed several different levels of smooth surface in a step-like 
arrangement, suggesting that melting, flow, and freezing had occurred on 
several occasions. I supposed this happened during Triton’s peculiar thermal 
evolution, while it was warming and cooling and trying to shed its 
tidally-generated heat. 


The atmosphere of Triton showed up in one image where a dim gray haze hovered 
above the edge of the moon. Some reflecting stuff was suspended above the 
surface, probably ice crystals or something hanging in the atmosphere. 

There wasn’t much to Say about it, but we would learn more Saturday after the 
results of Triton occultation measurements came out. 


I,noticed that the Voyager guys danced around the question of what Triton was 
made of. They were pretty sure that the core of the planet was small and 
rocky, surrounded by a thick shell of water ice. But layers near the surface 
were poorly understood. Lawrence Soderblom said that the crust was probably 
aimixture of substances, maybe methane, ammonia, and/or nitrogen, but that it 
would take a tot of laboratory work to determine what mixture would give an 
ice with sof’? mushy physical properties that matched the patterns of flow and 
fracture in Vovagec"6 pictures. 


Pete Kapesser had two cassette recorders going during the press conference. 
This way he could cover any gaps in the audio from having to change tapes. 
Midway through, when he’d filled his first tape, Pete slapped it into the 
editing deck and went to work slicing out “sound bites" from the tape and 
building short features around them. By the time the press conference ended, 
he had several tapes ready for airing. 


Bev Freed knew I sounded sort of tense on-mike. "Let’s try something," she 
said. "I’m going to interview you." I reviewed all the numbers and facts in 
my notes on the press conference while she plugged in an extra headset. Then 
we launched in. We talked about Triton. We talked about the magnetopause. 

It was relaxed, it was spontaneous. It was exactly like going to a 
scientific seminar, then coming back to my office and giving my. officemate a 
five-minute summary. All these years I’ve been attending colloquia and 
seminars, I was really rehearsing for Dial-A-Planet and didn’t realize it! 


We spent most of Friday afternoon that way. JPL would do an update on the 
hour, and we carried the audio from that. A few tapes would play. Then the 
"Bev and Bill Show" would return, usually rehashing whatever was in the 
update. After ten minutes or so we’d play more tapes until the top of the 
hour, and the cycle began again. Meanwhile everybody was carving up the press 
conference and update tapes to make more short stories. 


Leonard David, editor of *Ad Astra*, dropped by with photos of Triton, which I 
took and spread on the sidewalk outside. The sunlight gave me good 
illumination for my camera. Like any good tourist, I was accumulating a slide 
set so I could tell the folks back home all about my trip. ("I just got back 


from Neptune, and, boy, are my feet cold!") 


We attended the NSS fundraiser Friday evening, where Star Trek people mingled 
with space people in a Caltech courtyard. Gene Roddenberry, Walter Koenig, and 
Grace Lee Whitney met with admirers; Buzz Aldrin and Hans Mark were there; 
Charlie Walker and Lori Garver spoke briefly. Our hosts, the members of OASIS 
(the Los Angeles-area NSS chapter), were really hustling, working to keep food 
and drink flowing to the chattering guests. I was pleased to renew friendships 
with activists, artists, and engineers I’d gotten to know while organizing the 
Space Development Conference. 


Late in the evening, just before heading back to my motel, I drove to downtown 
Pasadena to look in on the Students for the Exploration and Development of 
Space. I knew a few SEDS members from conferences, and more from their 
correspondence on computer nets. I ran right into Ted Kenny and a bunch of 
SEDS movers-and-shakers in the hotel lobby, but things were breaking up, and 
it turned out to be a cameo appearance for me. I needed my sleep-- Saturday 
morning I was going to JPL! 


The Jet Propulsion Laboratory, at the feet of the mountains north of Pasadena, 
started out as the Army’s rocket-design shop in the forties, but has found its 
niche as the Earth’s premier designer and operator of deep-space probes. It 
was closed to the public during the Neptune encounter. But I had a friend who 
had a friend. Greg Ruffa, a space industry veteran who’s now at the University 
of Minnesota, was in town for a meeting, and we were sharing a hotel room. 

Greg sits on the Space Science and Astronomy Committee of the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics. Several members of this committee 
are from JPL. Dr. Pete Mason arranged for the group to visit JPL Saturday, and 
kindly allowed Greg to add me to the list. Dr. Mason is a specialist in 
low-temperature physics; he managed the development of the liquid-helium 
cryostat system that kept the Infrared Astronomy Satellite cold for a year or 
so. 


A winding road up into the hills... a lot of cars parked on the sides of the 
road... a bunch of TV network trailers with satellite dishes... in the 
Gistance, a bunch of buildings with much bigger satellite dishes... Yeah, this 


must be the place. 


We met Pete Mason in the reception area, and he got us visitors’ badges with 
nifty color pictures of Voyager on ’em. He’d arranged for a small briefing 
room with monitors tuned to the NASA video. Between updates, Pete told us 
about the Shuttle experiment he’s working on. His group is trying to measure 
the properties of superfluid helium in the absence of gravity. 

I: stepped outside the building for a bit and browsed through the souvenir tent. 
With so many visitors on site, the JPL giftshop had a prime opportunity to move 
T-shirts, jewelry, and other Voyager merchandise. Of course I stocked up. 
It’ll be a "Voyager Christmas" among my friends and family in 1989... 


When the press conference started on the TV, the small talk died down and the 
kibitzing scientists in our room concentrated on the show. Occasionally some 


graph or image would provoke an “ooh" or a "wow" from one of the committee 
members. 


Nereid was a washout. Voyager never got closer than four million kilometers to 
it, and it was in quarter-phase. The best image looked no better then a 
quarter Moon looks to you on an overcast night. Images of other moons looked 
better, though they were sketchy. 1989 N1 showed dark and light markings, flat 
and bumpy spots, and irregular shape. 1989 N2 could be seen in similarly vague 
detail in a couple of images. 


There was a lot of new information on Triton, though no new images of it were 
presented on this day. Results from the ultraviolet spectrometer (UVS) told us 
something about the chemicals in Triton’s atmosphere. As Voyager approached 
Triton, the UVS slit had been aimed at its sunlit side. It recorded definite 
emission lines from molecular nitrogen and ionized nitrogen. 


In a second study, the UVS had been trained on a bright star, Beta Canis 
Majoris, looking at two different colors in the ultraviolet as Triton came 
between Voyager and the star. Before the eclipse, the spectrometer was 
staring through hard vacuum, and could see both colors pretty well. As the 
edge of Triton got closer to the star, the line of sight passed through the top 
of its atmosphere. Light from the star grew a little dimmer as some was 
absorbed by the mixture of gases. Gradually the line of sight moved closer 
and closer to Triton, where it encountered more and more atmosphere and the 
light intensity decreased even further. At last it crossed the opaque solid 
surface of Triton, and the starlight winked out completely. 


Thus by the amount of starlight absorbed, scientists could tell the amount of 
gas in its path at any given level. Now here’s the gimmick: Of the two 
colors the UVS was watching, one is strongly absorbed by methane, and the other 
is absorbed by nitrogen. Both colors were bright at the start of the 
measurement. About 800 kilometers from the center of Triton, the “nitrogen" 
wavelength started to get dimmer; the "methane" wavelength was still pretty 
bright. So there was enough nitrogen in the way to block some light, but not 
enough methane to notice. The "nitrogen" light got steadily dimmer all the way 
down to the surface. Not until the line of sight reached the lower levels of 
the atmosphere did the "methane" light show some dimming, indicating that 
nearer the surface there was enough methane to do some absorbing. Comparing 


the absorption of the two colors tells you about the relative amount of these 
two gases. 


On Saturday morning the UVS team was willing only to say that the atmosphere 
was “mostly nitrogen" with “some methane." Twenty percent? Five percent? One 
percent? Despite cajoling by reporters, they refused to guess. Whatever 
they said would probably be proved erroneous after they’d gotten a chance to do 
more careful analysis. They needed to untangle the pressures, variation with 
altitude, and light-path geometry from the data. Until then, they’d clam up. 

I, realized that this was a good example of the "instant science" problem. The 
Voyager investigators had the whole world peering over their shoulders while 
they worked on their raw data. Imagine what your job would be like if you had 
to give an international press conference every morning to discuss your 
progress-~ on projects that wouldn’t be complete for a year! 


There were reports from the plasma science and charged-particle experiments on 
the Neptunian magnetosphere. Voyager had crossed the "cusp" near the magnetic 
poles and the plasma sheet at the magnetic equator, discovering in the process 
that the magnetic poles were tilted at some large angle to the rotational 
poles. "More than thirty degrees" was the best estimate so far. The field was 
declared to be “rather humble" compared to the magnetic fields of other 
planets. A radiation belt existed around Neptune, reaching no further than 
the orbit of Triton, but the moon’s role in confining the trapped radiation was 
not clear. The cutoff was much broader than the size of Triton’s radiation 
"shadow" itself, so Triton somehow does more than simply absorb radiation 
hitting it. But the radiation does damage the ices on the surface of Triton, 
probably darkening the surface and lending it color. More work for the 
laboratory people who stick batches of strange frozen mixtures into particle 
accelerators to see what happens. 


All week we had heard about "the inner ring" and "the outer ring." Bradford 
Smith presented a new picture that showed both clearly, but bore faint traces 
of a ring inside the inner ring, and a suggestion of another one between the 
(old) inner ring and the outer one. It was grainy and speckled from background 
noise, because it had been a four-minute exposure. The sun was now somewhat 
behind the rings, from Voyager’s point of view, and forward-scattered sunlight 
was beginning to show up tiny dust particles. 


It was well after noon by the time the press conference ended. Speeches by 
NASA and JPL administrators were scheduled for 1 PM, and I knew Dial-A-Planet 
would carry the audio from them, so I figured I had time for lunch with Greg 
Ruffa, Pete Mason, and the other committee members. The JPL cafeteria was 
fairly crowded with guests, reporters, and employees. Carl Sagan was a few 


people behind me in the lunch line; I tried not to turn and stare. I did 
speak to Trudy Bell, of *IEEE Spectrum* magazine, at the salad bar to let her 
know I admired her science writing. With video monitors hanging everywhere, 
somebody said it reminded him of a sports bar. We amused ourselves speculating 
what an “astronomy bar" would be like. I left them to continue their tour of 
JPL and headed for Caltech. 


Back at the Dial-A-Planet studios, I did more editing, gradually getting 
better at picking good quotes out of the interview and press-conference tapes 
and writing introductions for them. I spent a while operating the board, 
too. I would play a few tapes, then read the ID’s: "You’re listening to 
Dial-A-Planet, a service of the National Space Society, coming to you from 
studios at the California Institute of Technology in Pasadena. Dial-A-Planet 
is two dollars for the first minute, and forty-five cents for each minute 
thereafter." It got easier with practice, and certainly was getting to be fun. 
Not much time remained, however, as our service was scheduled to end early 
Sunday morning, and no new video updates were coming from JPL. 


I felt that I had learned the job fairly well, for a beginner, and would be 
ready to work a planetary encounter the following weekend and do a really good 
job. Too bad there wasn’t gonna be one. Call me if there’s ever a Pluto 
flyby. 


Lori Garver, David Brandt, and Bev Freed left for the Paramount studios. Gene 
Roddenberry, a member of NSS’s Board of Governors, had arranged for a 
fundraising dinner on the Star Trek set. Personally, I’d be nervous about 
spilling something. But those 23rd-century computers look like you could just 
hose ‘em off and they'd be as good as new. I gather the event went well, and 
everybody got to sit in Captain Picard’s chair. 


Sunday morning Greg Ruffa and I got up and headed for Planetfest in downtown 
Pasadena, arriving in time to catch the morning press conference on video 
monitors there. (I was no longer obligated to do this, since Dial-A-Planet had 
shut down, but by this time I was thoroughly hooked.) There were problems with 
the video signal that gave us green scientists showing us red-and-green 
pictures of Neptune. I noticed an American flag next to JPL’s podium that 
seemed to have green and white stripes. I guess it reminded us that we were 
dealing with a completely alien world. 


Final word on the magnetic field was that it’s really cranked over, tilted 
“minus fifty degrees." This means that the magnetic axis is tilted fifty 
degrees to the spin axis, but it’s also upside down. On Neptune, a compass 
needle would point south. Not toward the south pole, either, but more toward 
someplace like the Falkland Islands or Hobart, Tasmania. 


Studies of the atmosphere by several instruments took up much of the briefing. 
Infrared and ultraviolet filter scans by the photopolarimeter, images of clouds 
from the TV system, and detailed temperature measurements from the infrared 
spectrometer were the pieces of the puzzle. 


Neptune’s air (at least at the top of the atmosphere, where we could see it) is 
warm near the equator, warm near the poles, and cool in the middle latitudes. 
This is similar to the situation at Uranus. Wind shear was peculiar, too. 

Near Neptune’s equator, wind at lower levels of the atmosphere blows more 
slowly than at higher levels. But near its poles, low levels were faster than 
high ones! Near 45 degrees south latitudes, wind speed didn’t change much with 
level at all-- there was a chance that this region might be a window into the 
deeper levels of the planet’s atmosphere. 


My head began to spin as a third dimension was added: east-to-west wind 
soeeds. At different latitudes, the air we can see travels at radically 
different speeds. The Great Dark Spot moves westward at 325 meters per second, 
but further south, the Lesser Dark Spot (D2) moves eastward at 20 meters per 
second. So latitude, depth, velocity, and temperature are all going to go 
into models of the atmospheric dynamics which will keep gas-giant specialists 
busy for decades to come. 


The third, innermost ring announced Saturday popped out nicely Sunday in a pair 
of images showing all three major rings at a vary large sun angle. The “fourth 
ring" of Saturday now appeared to be a broad, dim disk of dust bounded on the 
inside by the second-outermost ring and on the outside by an invisible circle 
halfway to the outermost ring. 


Once I had soaked up the press conference, I felt ready to tackle Planetfest. 
The Planetary Society had taken over a convention center and was staging 
lectures, movies, and demonstrations hither and yon. The exhibit area seemed 
the best place to spend the limited time we had. I collected a few more 
souvenirs in the huckster area. 


Some of the PlanSoc merchandise was overpriced, but their Voyager frisbee was 
a good buy. Kim Poor’s company was doing a brisk business in astronomical 
art prints, and dealers in books, patches and pins seemed happy. 


JPL and NASA had supplied a lot of planetary-exploration displays, along with 
people to stand in front of them. I quickly discovered that these were mostly 
not PR people, but JPL scientists and engineers who’d volunteered to explain 
things. This was delightful, as it gave Greg and me a chance to ask fairly 
technical questions. I met a comet-probe navigator, a Martian volcano lady, 
and a Jupiter propulsion guy, and picked up some valuable tips on getting 
information about JPL probes in the future. 


Somehow we tore ourselves away from the posters, the models, the robots, and 
all the fun, and Greg drove me to the airport. Voyager 2 was millions of miles 
from Neptune. Its next goal-- the heliopause, where the solar wind bangs into 
the interstellar wind-- was billions of miles away. I felt a bit sorry for the 
little robot, sailing into the loneliness of the void, never to see a human 
face again. 


On the other hand, it was better than being stuck in Los Angeles traffic. 


--30-- 


